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ABSTBACT 

^The Tennessee Self Concept Scale (TSCS) contains 100 
iteas and 12 scales designed to assess;, self concept in three areas: 
total self esteea^ s€lf-criticis«r and self -consistency • *Cne hundred 
and . seventeen 'fenales and three sales, 75S of whoa vere black, 
attending a Hork Incentive, training prcgrai nere adi^inistered fche 
TSCS to exaaine its construct validity ^nithin a target rehabilitation 
population. The trainees* responses vere factor analyzed. From 
analysis of the scales, self esteea and conflict integration factors 
were extracted and rotated. The correlation obtaineqi. between these 
two factors was in a negative 'direction, indicating that as 
inconsistency increases in the self-ccnf igurati^n, >s€lf*esteea 
decireases, and vice versa. Itea analysis produced 21 factors, of' 
which two higher order factors,, representing a differential response 
bias to. negative and positive self-s'tateaents, «ere extracted and 
rotated. Saaple iteas are appended. Factpr analysis of Iteas and 
scales did not support R."" H. Fitts« contention that the self esteea 
coaponent.of self concept is coaposed of internal and external 
diaensions which individuals use as fraaes .of ref^xence wlen • 
describing theaselves. The complexity of the TSCS is partially 
attributed to an inherent reponse bias, and rehabilitation counselors 
are cautioned in the use of the instruaent. (A^uthor/JAC) 
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Abstract 

' The purpose 'Of the present study was to Examine the 
construct validity ^Of the Tennessee Self Concept Sc^le <TSCSO 
within a target rehabilitation population. One hundred 
and twenty adults (X17 females arsd 3 males) attending a 
Work In'centive (WIN) training program in New York City 
were administered 'the TSCS. The trainees' responses for 
both the scales and items of the instrument were factor 
analyzed. The. analysis of the twelve scales resultecj^in 
two factors being ^extracted and rotated. The analysis of 
the items pfoducet^ 21 factors of which two higher ordef" 
factors were extracted ;and rotated. The proposed dimensions 
for interpretation of the TSCS were not evident when either 
the scales or the items were factor analyzed. The reeults 
suggest that the counselor v/ithin a rehabilitation program 
exercise caution in the. use of the instrument. 
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Tennessee Self Concept Scale: ' Factor Analysis , Us iijg a 

1 ■ . 

Rehabilitation Population 
An improvement in the effrciency of..^ rehabilitation program 



can be accomplished wh^n dispositional factors which moderate | 
program-client^ interaction are known/ .According to Fitts (1972), 

to enh^ance the effectiveness of a rehabilitation program, counselor 

- H 

should" asse^i^s^tfie clients' self -concept. - Fitts operationalized 
this factor with the Tennessee Self Concept Scale (TSCS) (1965). - 

Fitts proposed that the self-esteem component of the self- 
concept is conposed of two dimensi*ons that individuals use as 
frames 'of reference when they describe themselves: an internal 
dimension, and an external dimension. Empirical validation of 
^these two structures would enhance the value of the TSCS as a 
rel^bilitation counsel ijfg instrument. 

Factor analytic , studies' attempting to assess Fitts' proposed 

self-esteem model (Rentz & White, 1967;' Vacchiano & Strauss, 19*6^9; 

and Gable, LaSalle^& Cook, 1973) have all failed to validate 

the two constructs. However, all three studies were restricted 

to» college studei^ts as subjects. Therefore, the purpose of 

the present study is to examine the construct validity ^of 

s ♦ 
the TSCS within a target rehabilitation popiil^ion. 

Method . 

Subj ects 

One hundred and twenty adults (117 females and 3 males) 
attending a Work Incentive (WIN) training program in New York City 
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were administered the TSCS. TJieir ages ranged from 18 to 50 ' 
years,, with a mean age of approximately 33 years. The ethnic 
background of the respondents was approximately 75% Black, 19% 
Hispanic/ and 6% White. 

The criteria for acceptanc-^ into the program* weue an .attained 
'reading level above the sixth grade and receipt of public assistance, 
.Instrument 

^ : t ' . ' 

The clinical and research form of the Tennessee Self Concept 

*>. , # * 

'Scale (1964) was used to represent, each trainee's self -concept , The 
instrument C9ntains 100 self -de'scriptive statements of which 
n^ety items form a 3 X 5 self-esteem matrix. The rows (3) 
and column^. (5) are indipative of the frame of reference the 



respondents iS^ to convey their self image. The items are responded 
to on a five-pd^^ scale and are equally distributed within the - ' 
scheme and balanceSk^ithin each cell in terms of a statement- 
polarity, i.e., there a2?fef^^n- equal number of negative and positive 
self-descriptions. Additionaily-,-.:.the^dostrument allows the user 
to generate various scales which reflect^ intra-serf '^attributes 
(e.g.; conflict) of the respondent. " ''Vn 

The 12 scales which compose the self -concept of the TSCS ' \ 
can be grouped int^o thre^ areas: Tc3tal Self Esteem , Self 
criticism , and* SeIf Consistency . 

The Total Positive (i.e.. Total Self Esteem) is composed 
of, and equal to;, the sum of the Row scales: Identity, Self- 
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S.atislEaction and Behavior, or khe sum of the Column^cales : 
Physicaf, Moral-Ethical , Personal , Family and. Social Self . 

♦ 

The Self Criticism scale is composed of ten items that 
were takerf from the L-scale of the MMPI and -ar^ measures of 
def in^iveness. 

Self C9n^istency is measured on three scales'^ Total 

Variability , the variance' of the self image from -one, area of 
* • 

self perceptiorl to another; Total Conflict , differences ,in 
self perception within the same area; and Certainty , ,the 
certainty respond-ents have of ^ their self image. 
Procedure 

The XSQS was group administered to five groups of trainees 
during the early stages of the program (approximately the 
fourth week); 'The experimenter, upon distributing the test 
to each group, instructed the trainees to read the instructions 
silently. * In addition, the experimenter carefully verbalized . 
the instructions to ensure comprehen^on. Trainees wer*e also 
informed that there were no consequences if they did not' wish 
to participate and that all responses would be Kept conf ideiitial 
Analyses . * , * / ^ 

Two correlation matrices were developed from* the trainees' 
responses. The first matrix represents ^th^ 12 scales of 
the TSC'S and the ' second represents the 100 self-descriptions. 
The means ahd standard deviations for the 12* scales are shown 



' ^ Self Conjfcept 

5 ' ' 

in TablQ 1. Jn geperal, the self perceptions of the trainees 



Insert Table' J. about he^e 
^ ♦ • 

are .quite similar to those of the group ^sed to standardize the 
instrument (Fitts, 1965, p. 14). 

The two matrices were analyzed with a principal component 
procedure and rotated to an oblique simple structure^ (Harris- 
Kaiser Technique, Harris and Kaiser, 1964). Latent roots ' 
greater than one was the criterion used to extract factors 'from 
the scale matrix; for the item matrix, a combination -of criteria 
were lisedf: latent roots .greater than one, and discontinuities , 

in the distribution of latent roots (Qorsuch, i974).* 

4 ' ' * 

Results and Discuss ion 

» 

The analysis of the^twelv^ scales resulted in two factors 
being e'ktracted and rotated; however, these factors were not 
consistent with Fitts' internal/external dimension. The strong 
similarity -between the obtained pattern matrix (see Table 2) 

I ■ ■ ■ 
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•and those that have been reported. in previous investigations 
(see Table 3) suggest that the two factors, Self-Esteem and 
Conflict-Integration, are invariant across both samples and 
analytic techniques. The first factor, Self -Esteem (47% of 
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the' total variance), consists of the eight self-esteem scales 

and the certainty scale* The second fajrtor, Conflict-Integration 

(17% of the t(^tdri variance), consists of the self-criticism ! 

scaAe and the self -consistency scales. The correlation obtained 

between the two factor? in the present stud^ was in a negative 

direct^ion (-.48), indicating that as inconsistency increases / . 

in the self -configuration, self-esteem decreases, and vice 

1. * 

versa. Thi^ reciprocal relationship between .the two factors 
IS xn agreement with contemporary self -conception models (e.g., 
Festinger's dissonance mpdel) , but not in agreement with the 
postulated bi-dimensionality of the Tennessee Self Concept Scale. 

Gable, et al. (1973) suggest that the spurious correlations 
resulting from items appearing in mor^ than one scale prevent 
an adequate assessment of the instrument. They suggest that 
an analysis of the items would bypass this difficulty. Thus, 
in the present study the correlation matrix developed from the 
items was. factor analyzed. 

The analysis of the items produced 21 factors (accounting » 
for 62% of the variance) which were strikingly dissimilar' to 
those factors reported in the 1973 study by Gable, et al. , 
'In-order to explore these factors further, a principal factor 
procedure (multiple correlations as estimates of the communalities 
was performed On the primary factors. Two higher order factors 
were extracted and rotated to an oblique simple structure. 
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. Tffese twp^actorsl represented a differential response bias 

r \ 

^to negativfe and positive self -statements; that is, ihe polarity 
of the items defining the primary factors determined under which 
higher order factor ^t^he primary factor loaded*. An example of 
four primary factors vJith item listings' for the two higher order 
factors 'IS shown in Table 4. Each item in the table has been 

^ defined in terms of ^n internal or external scale, code, 
polarity (negative or positive statement) and abbreviated 

^description. Primary Factors I & VI, which load on the first 



Insert' Table 4 about here 



, higher order factor, are distinct from Factors. II & VIII in that 
the f>02rmer pair are positive self -statements while the latter 
pair contain^ negal:ive self -statements ^ This tendency, positive 
statements' loading on the first higher order factor and negative 
statements loading on the second higher order factor, was 
maintained for most of the remaining 17 primary factors. Thus, 
the analysis at the item level did not lend support to Pitts' 
contention but did provide insight into some of the apparent 

, cccaplexities of th^ instrument. 

The extraction of large ^lumbers of factors resulting frpm 
the factoring of the items. of the TSCS has led researchers 
(Vacchiano, et al.,, 1968 and Gable, et al., 1973) to conclude 
that the TSCS i^ a ^^ccxnplex** instrument. However, a conclusion * 
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that can be drawn from the' present study suggests that the 
instrument's t:omplexity can be^ attributed to its inherent 
response bias. It is assumed that -a factor analysis of the 
items would reconstruct Fitts' 3X5 self-^esteem matrix (i.e.*, 
produce 15 factors), and that higher order factors would reflect 
his two dimensions. However, if eacl^ ceTl of the self-esteem,, 
matrix contains both response .bias and unique variation, then 
we would expect a 30 factor solution at 'the* primary level." 

Further complications ai^ise from smalj^^sample size, making 
interpretation of the primary structure of the items difficult. 
Thus, Subsequent studies directed toward the validation of 
FittS' constructs need to either control or eliminate the 
'response bias and the statistical tools being used require 
larger numbers of subjects than have been used. 

In summary, this suggests that the applicability of the TSCS 
for counselors in rehabi ion pragrams seems questionable. 

The instrument appears susceptible to response bias and ' 
provides no means for the counselor to objectively adjust the 
self-esteem scales. Further, the proppsed dimensions for inter- 
pretati^n of the self-esteem s^les v/ere not evident when either 
the scale? or the items were factor analyzed.. It is suggested. 



that cautii^n be, exercised in the use of this instrument in 
rehabilitation populations until further research directed 
toward content and construct validity support the scheme of 
the TSCS. , . . ^ 
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• Footnotes - 

1 ■ ■■ ■ ^ ' 

This paper was presented at the Annual Meeting of the Eastern 
Psychological' Asso^ciation , 1977. The assistance of Sus^n 
Bulka, Dehise Phillf^s and Christina Deb'any is gratefully 
acknowledged.. " * ' 
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Requests 'for reprints should be sejQt to John J, Mitchell/ 
Psychology Department, Pace. Univei^ity, New Yopk, New York 10Q38 



^ The oblique solution was used in the 1973 study by Gable^ et„ al. 

^ Statistical tables which were not included in the text are 
available from the authors upon request*' 
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Table i ' 
Means and Standard'Deviations 



-j' ' Scale ' 


4 • ' 




SD 


Self-criticism 


34.27 


6 


. 23 


Total Conflict 


37. 94' 


,10 


.83* 


Total Variability. 


51. 9S. 


13 


.20 


^ow Scales Internal 


• 

Dimension' 


» 


/ 


Identity 4*t 


103.72 


9 


,19 


Self-satisfaction 


110.98 


'14 


.69' 


Behavior * 


" 116. 67- 


12 


.83 


' ^ 

Colum^^^cales - Externa,!^ Dimension 


Physical Self 


71.75 


■ 8 


.87. 


Moral-Ethical Self 


73^ 


7 


.49 


Persbnal Self 


■ 68.63 


7 


.93 • 


Family Self 


' 73. "20 


8 


-79 


Social Self ^ 


71. 35 


6 


. 58 


Certainty ^ ' \ 


•'1-36.79 


22 


.73 ' 
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' * . 't ^ * Table 2 ' . , 

Pattern M^ttix' for Twelve Scales of t^e ^SCS ^ 




Facnzors 



„ " , Conflict- 
Scale / Self -Esteem ^ Integration' 



' Self-criticism 


\ -.01 

.03 ■* . 


' (.5?) 


TotaTTConf lict 


(.70) 


Total Variability 


' -..05 


(.55) 


Identity 


• (.88) 


ll6 


' Self-sati^-action 


~ (.75) , • 


■..27_ 


Behavior 


(.79) 


-.15 


Physical Self 


• (.64) 


■ -.25 


Moral-Ethical Self 


(.79) y 


.07 


Personal Self 




-.24 


Family Self 


(.76) 


-.09 


Social Self 


(.78) 


-.01 


Certainty * 


(1.01) 


(.55) 



Note > Enctries greater than .40 have been 
enclosed in parentheses. 



Table 3' 

Rotated Factor Patterns Across Studies 
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• 

m . 


Rentz, et ai:. , 1967 


Gable, et al,., 1973 " 


•Salbod^ et al, , 1977 


^ Scales ^ • 


Factor 


Factor II 


Factor I 


Factor -CJ 


Factor I 


Factor II 



Self-criticism 
Total Corrf lict 
Total Variability 
Identity 

Self-satisfaction 
Behavior 
Physical Self ' 
Moral-Ethical Self 
Personal Self' 



family Self 



Social Self 
Certaifity 



, 86 
83 
84 
76 
76 
77 

77 
72 
87 



70 
64 
76 



.86 
.84 
.88 
.51 
.84 
.86 
.84 
.84 
.74 



.64 
.64 

„84 



.60 



.88 
.75 
.79 
.64 
.79 
.73 
.76 
.78 
1.01 



59* 

70 
55 



1^ 

. 55 



Note . .Only loadings greater than .40 are shown. 
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Table i . 

* «* * 

* « i > 

Scale Codes, Ltem Stems , and Loadings for Four Itjem Factors 



» 




Scale 


Code s ^ 






Factor 
— . * 


— 

• Int 




i \j _L CI a- _L L. y 


i 

X L/C O Vii^i. X ^ L. X L/1 1 , 






S 


Ph 


» ♦ - -- 

7P 


'Am neither too fat nor too thin. 


.46 




S 

h' 


. Ph < 


9P 


Like^ my looks just the way they are. 


.74 




O 


Fn 


> ,11N 


Like to Change^ some parts of my body. 


.48 


I 


s 


Pe 


4'3P ,^ 


Satisfied to be just what I am. 


.67 




s 


Pe , 


■ 44P 


Am as sma^'t^as I want to be,' 


. .47 - 




s 


.^Pe 


45P 


Am just as nice as I should be. 


- .57 




s ' 


P 


61P ' • 


Satisfied with family relationships. 


.49 




s 


M • 


' 28N 


Wish I could be more trustworthy. 


,49 






M 


30N • 
< 


Shcxildn ' t tell lies. 


,48 


■ II 


s- 

s 


F 
F 


65N 


Should trust my family more. 
Should love my family more. 


.51 
.59 




* c 
o 


c 
o 




^ ... 
Should be more polite to others. 


. 72 . 




s 




84N 


Qugh€ to get along better with others. 


.65 




s 


Ph 


8P 


Am neither too tall nor too short. 


.43 


\ 


I 


M 


1 y r 
21P 


Am a decent sort of person. 

Am an honest person, ^ ^ ^ 


..7 0 
'* .66 


VII ■ 


B 


F 


.69? . . 


I'ake a real interest in my family. 


,56 




• J. 


c 
o 




Am a friendly 4:>erson, 


.40 


• 


S 


s ' 


79P 


Am as sociable as I want to be. 


.52 . 




, S 


F 


• 64N 


Am too sensitive to things my family say, ,54 




< 

' ' B 


• 

F 


' 70N ■ 


Quarrel with my family. ^ . ^ 




^ VIII 


B 


S 


88N 


Do not feel at east with other people. 


.74 


ERLC 


. B 


S 

* 


" 9 ON 


Find it hard to talk with strapgers. 


• 

.53' ' • 

7* 



